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TRAVELS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XLIV. 

@N THE LITERATURE AND SCIENCE OF SILESIA. 


Berlin, 17th Azarck, 1801. 

Martin Opitz may truly be considered as the 
father of German poetry. He was born at 
Bauziau, in 1597, and died at Danizig, in 1639. 
He wrote in verse, and in prose, in L sti andin 
German; originals, translations, and imitations. 
His original poems consist of an Eulogium upon 
the G: d of War, a Description of Mount Vesu- 
vius, Verses in Praise of Bacchus, Panegyrics 
upon Distinguished Persons, his cotemporaries, 
Enithalamiums, l'uneral Songs, Elegies, Odes, 
Sonnets, Epigrams, &c. His translations of 
tragedies, from Sophocles and Seneca; of the 
Psalms, Solomon’s Song, and the Lamenta- 
tions; of Cato’s Distichs, and from sundry 
other classics. 
Grotius, upon the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, into German verse. He published, in 
prose, a Treatise upom German Prosody, and, 
although the poets of the present age have in- 
troduced a greater variety of measures, with all 
the forms of the Latin epic and lyric verse, as 
well as the English blank verse, yet, for the 
great essentials of poetical genius and harmoni- 
ous numbers, it is said, by competent judges, 
that he has been surpassed ‘by none of the Ger- 
man poets of the present age. His most com- 
mon measure of verse is the Alexandrine 


Pwhich, in his age, was much used by the Eng- 


lish poets, too, though afterwards, with reason, 
abandoned by them, as-too formal and mono. 
tonous. It is the measure of Drayton’s Poly. 
Olbion. 

Christian Wolff, one of the most eminent mo- 
tal philosophers of the last century, was born at 
Breslau, in 1679, and received his early educa- 
tion at the Mugdaien school, in that town, as 
Opitz had done before. Being the son of a 
poor, though reputable tanner, he had not the 
means of pursuing his studies, to the extent 
Whichhis inclination urged; but it isthe peculiar 
prerogative of genius, not only to burst through 
all restraints of this nature, but often to turn 
them to the greatest account, Wolff happened 
to be the owner of a single book; which was 
Euclid’s elements, with a comment by Clavi lus, 
this, forthe want of others, from which to satiate 
bis thirst of know ledge, he was obliged to study 
incessantly. When this had fixed the application 
of his mind to geometry, he procured, by -fre- 
quenting the public library, the means of study- 
ng a system of algebra, by the same Clavius. 
W hile he was thus employ ed, his curiosity often 
induced his attendance at the public disputations, 
held in the catholic colleges, and his taking a 


He likewise put the Treatise of 





partinthem. He sayshimself, that the concur- 
rence of these circumstances first led him to the 
idea, that geometrical demonstration was no 
more than a series of duly connected syllogisms, 
such as he was in the habit of using, to support 
his theses at the disputations. ‘his one idea 
was the foundation of a!l his fame, and the ori- 
gin of the method which he always pursued in 
his philosophical works; that of adapting the 
forms of geometrical reasoning, to the subjects 
of moral philosophy. With some difficulty, 
and by pecuniary assistance from the magis- 
trates of his native place, he succeeded in pro- 
curing the advantage of instruction at the uni- 
versity of Jena; and afterwards in that of 
Leipzig. His first publication was a probation- 
ary dissertation, to obtain the degree of master 
ofarts. In this treatise, he unfolded his system 
of applying mathematics to moral philosophy ; 
a system to which he adhered in all his subse- 
quent voluminous writings. At Leipzig he 
became acquainted with Leibnitz, and adopted 
his theory, so much celebrated, and so much ri- 
diculed, of the pre-established harmony. In 1707, 
Wolff became professor of mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, at Halle, where, by the superior 
splendour of his reputation, and weight of in- 
fluence, he excited the malevolence and envy of 
two professors, his colleagues, named Lange 
and Gundling. ‘They attacked, and procured 
others to attack his writings ; but finding them- 
selves unsuccessful in that field, they tried ano- 
ther, with happier effect. They ‘had appealed to 
the king of Prussia, Frederic William I, father 
of the great Frederic, and protectorof the univer- 


‘sity; statingthe necessity of suppressing Wollff’s 


doctrine of pre-established harmony, which they 
contended was tantamount to fautalism. ‘Yhe 
king, who knew as litdle about one as the 
other, and thought it only a dispute concerning 
hard words, favoured ‘Wolff the most, as the 
most profitable professor, and prohibited all 
lurther attack against him. Lange and Gund- 
ling, however, by working with the logic of a 
sort of court bufioon (who was likewise presi- 
dent of the academy otf sciences) upon the sa- 
gacity of two generals, at length succeeded in 
making the king comprehend, that pre-establish- 
ed harmony made mana mere machine, and, of 
course, rendered ita perfectly blameless action 
i a Soldier to desert. ‘Yo confirm this 1 ingenious 
theory, the two generals complained, that, since 
the promulgation of those pernicious doc- 4 
trines, the desertion among the troops had actu- 
ally increased to analarming degree. There is 
no penetration So acute, no uddre ss so well ap- 
plied, as that of Duliness, inspired by Malice 
ind Eavy, and working for the ruin of Genius. 
The rivals of Wolff had touched the true string 
to the king’s heart. He was now sure, that pre 
established harmony meant atheism, or nigh 
treason, or both, and instantly dismissed Wott 
from his professorship, with an order to with- 





draw from Halle within 24 hours, and from the 
Prussian territories within two days, upon onl 
of death. ‘the banished philosopher found, how 
ever, a new patron in the king of Sweden, then 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who gave him a pro- 
fessorship at Marburg, with the same rights and 
distinctions he had enjoyed at Halle. The 
Prussian university was deserted by most of 
its students: and Frederic William began to 
doubt of the pernicious tendency of pre-esta- 
blished harmony. At this stage ofthe business, 
in the true spirit of despotism, hang first and 
then try, he ordered four ecclesiastics of Ber- 
lin to examine and make report upon the writ- 
ings of Wolff. The report was altogether 
favourable; and the king, at two different peri- 
ods, in 1733 and 1739, made advances and pro- 
posals to draw back the professor to Haile, which 
he, with proper spirit and dignity, rejected. At 
the invitation of Frederic II, however, upon 
his accession, and with the king of Sweden’s 
consent, he returned, and was reinstated at 
Halle, witha handsome salary, the title of privv 
councillor, and the liberty of lecturing as he 
should think proper, without limitation. He 
afterwards was appointed chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and, in 1745, was created a baron, by 
the elector of Bavaria. His fame and his doc- 
trines were now triumphant in every part of 
the learned world, but found, before his deati, 
more formidable enemies in Maupertius and 
Voltaire, than Lange and Gundling had been. 
He died.in 1754. The credit of his philosopliy 
began already to decline, and at this day, thou- 
sands and thousands of readers, perfectly fami- 
liar with Voltaire’s ridicale of pre-establishe | 
harmony, know not that it was pointed still more 
against Wolff, than against Leibnitz. 

Christian Garve was born at Breslau, in 1742, 
and educated at the universities of Halle and 
Leipzig, where he was for some time professor 
of moral philosophy. | The latter part of his 
life he spent in his native city, where he died, 
inthe year 1799. His works are numerouss 
originals and translations; but almost wholly 
upon ethical subjects. His translation and com- 
ment upon Cicero’s offices, done at the request 
of Frederic II, is said to be such as if it 
had been dictated by che very genius of the 
Roman philosopher. His review of Mendels- 
sohn’s Phaedow, and his remarks upon Fergu- 
son’s moral philosophy, these writers Wettared 
they would rather have written, than the books 
‘nemselves. Among his most celebrated pro- 
ductions, is a treatise upon the agreement be- 
tween morals and politics. Yhe dast work he 
published, was Anecdotes of Frederic II, and of 
his conversations with him. He is certainly to 
be estec med one of the Grsé names in German 
literature. 

Such men as these are the highest ornament 
aad glory 6f the country which gave then birth. 
in giving an account of it, not to name them, 
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would be a sort of injustice to the eountry it- 
self. You will not think these very short bio- 
graphical sketches, therefore, out of place, 
though you will not be sorry to find me, with 
them, now bid a final adieu to Silesia. 


THEOLOGY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHoo., 


I observe, in the 34th and 40th numbers of 
your paper, two letters subscribed ** A Search- 
er of the Scriptures,” the object of which seems 
to be directly opposite to the declared design of 
your publication. All your readers imagined 
that the doctrines of the Bible were among those 
which you professed to support. But the wri- 
ter of these lettters seems to have no other de- 
sign, than to unsettle the belief of weak chris- 
tians; and by persuading them to despise the 
sabbath, and to doubt of the authenticity of the 
Bible, to lead them, by degrees, to become infi- 
dels, like himself, If you had inquired into the 
personal character of this writer, which, ina 
case of this nature you ought to have done, you 
would probably have discovered, that he neither 
observes the seventh nor the first day of ‘the 
week, though perhaps he may observe the De- 
eade, if he has gota French calendar. Be- 
sides, his letters come in so questionable a 
shape, that I am surprised you have admitted 
them; and no doubt, this writer boasts among 
his infidel acquaintance, that he has deceived 
you. A Searcher of the Scriptures is a very 
ambiguous title, and may belong to persons of 
very opposite characters. ‘There may be dili- 
gent and superficial, candid and partial, pious 
and villainous searchers of the scripturcs ; and 
I believe that your correspondent belongs to 
this last class. Thomas Paine might have 
claimed this title, when he searched the scrip- 
tures, in order to turn them into ridicule. It 
has been genera’ly believed hitherto, by chris- 
tians of all denominatians, that soon after our 
Lord’s resurrection, the apostles, under the di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit, appointed the first 
day of the week, to be kept by Christians, in- 
stead of the Jewish sabbath ; and it is evident, 
from sundry passages in the New Testament, 
that it was actually observed as such. And 
what says our critic, in opposition to the uni- 
versal belief of cighteen centuries?) Nothing, 
except that the apostles preached the gospel to 
the Jews, when assembled in their synagogues, 
on the seventh day of the week, which he calls 
keeping the Jewish sabbath, though it is evi- 
dent that they could not have fulfilled their 
commission to preach the gospel to the Jews in 
any other way. ‘That our Lord’s followers 
observed the Jewish sabbath, on the day before 
his resurrection, is no proof that they observed 
it afterwards. 

According to this writer, the administration 
of the sacrament, by the apesiles, on the first 
day of the week, is no proot that they observed 
it as the sabbath, yet he insists that their preach- 
ing to the Jews on the seventh day is a full 


proof thatthey observed thatas the sabbath, nay, | 
he substitutes his own words, in place of those of 


§t. Luke’s. * It is said in Acts,” says he, ‘ that 
the apostles held the seventh day to be the sab- 
b.th, after the resurrection of our Saviour.” 
Now, no such thing is said in Acts, and the 
‘passage that he quotes is directly against him, 
vuless we should believe, on his authority, that 
going into the syaagogue on the seventh day, 
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and observing that as the sabbath, are one and 

the same thing. 

In John xx. 1. we read that * The first day 

of the week cometh Mary Magdulen early, 

when it was dark, unto the sepulchre,” when 

she discovered that our Lord was risen, and in 

ver. 20, the same day at evening, is called the 

first day of the week; whereas, according to 

your correspondent’s reckoning, it ought to 
have been called the beginning of the second. 
In Matt. xxviii. 1. we read, that, in the end of 
the sabbath, as it began to dawn towards the 
first day of the week, came Mary Magdalen, 
and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. But, 
according to this critic’s reckoning, the first day 
of the week had begun on the preceding even- 
ing, as he pretends to be much better acquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew way of reckoning than the 
apostles or evangelists. 

In Acts xx. 7. we read that upon the first day 
of the week, when the disciples came together 
to breax bread, Paul preached unto them. But, 
says our critic, they brake bread on other days. 
Did they not likewise preach on other days 
than the seventh? ‘The first.day of the week 
is here described as the stated time at which 
the disciples came together for divine service, 
and consequently their sabbath. In 1. Cor. 
xvi. 2. the apostle Paul mentions the first day 
of the week as a proper time tor making chari- 
table collections, evidently supposing, that 
christians used to meet on that day, and tells 
us that he had given the same order to the 
churches of Galatia, which supposes that the 
practice was general and uniform. And the 
apostle John, Rev. i. 10. mentious the Lord’s 
day, as a time observed by him for devotion, 
while he was in Patmos. And this, when com- 
pared with the practice and directions of Paul, 
can only mean the first day of the week, where- 
as, if christians had kept the seventh day, it 
would have been utterly unintelligible. 


The writer says, that the first day of the 
week was formally appointed to be the sabbath, 
by a law of Consiantine, in the fourth century, 
by which he insinuates that it was never heard 
of till then; and he observes, that the grossest 
heresies had crepi into the church, meaning, no 
doubt, that the observance of the first day of 
the week was one of them. And to render it 
sull more odious, he gives us to understand 
that this law of Constantine was afterwards 
confirmed by the decrees of the pope. If this 
writer had known any thing of ecclesiastical 
history, or of the character of Constantine, he 
would not have had the effrontery to insinuate 
that a prince, who showed so great a reverence 
to chrisuanity, would wantonly, and without 
reason, impose on Christians a new sabbath, 
which they had not observed before. And, if 
he were not realiy or affectedly ignorant, he 
could not have asserted, that the apostles 
preaching in the synagogues, was a proof of 
their keeping the Jewish sabbath, any more 
than when itis said that Paul preached on Mars- 
Hill, Acts xvi:. 22. or, that he disputed against 
the Grecians, Acts ix. 29, affords a proof that 
he kept the Grecian sabbath. But this scrib- 
bler writes only for the ignorant. To those 
who have any acquaintance with the scriptures, 
his periormance must appear contemptible in 
the execution, and malicious in its design. I 
shall take another opportunity to animadvert 
on his feeble attempt at scripture criticism. In 





the mean time, I beg leave to put you in mind, 
| that no Christian will subscribe for your paper, 


or send any thimg to be inserted in it, if yoy 
should again admit such wicked and non. 
sensical scribbles, as are only fit for the publi. 
cations of the catholic Driscol, and the enlight. 
ened Palmer. lam, &c. 

ANOTHER SEARCHER OF THE SGRIPTURES, 


MISCELLANY. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDER, 
‘* For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONE, 

Genius is a magician; and can transform the 
common and the trite into the most interesting 
forms. A vulgar traveller, grateful to his 
guide, would, in common place language, re. 
commend the man to the bounty of all, who 
should have occasion to journey that way. In 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s “ Tour to the Lakes ot Lanca. 
shire,” and with which I have been amusin 
myself for several hours, is the following ten. 
der recommendation, most beautifully and ori. 
ginally expressed. ‘* We reached Keswick, 
after five hours spent in this excursion, in which 
the care of our guide greatly lessened the no. 
tion of danger. Why should we think it tri. 
vial to attempt some service towards a poor 
man? We have reason to think, that whoever 
employs at Keswick a guide of the name of 
Doncaster, will assist him, in supporting an 
aged parent.” 





Reader, did you ever look into Howell’s let- 
ters? If you have not perused this engaging 
correspondence, hasten to the bookseller’s shop, 
and exchange a piece of silver for the good 
sense, quaint wit, and liberal information of an 
ancient English gentleman. He wears, it is 
true, the stiff drapery of a former age, but he 
appears easy, and even elegant, in the slashed 
doublet and trunk hose of the golden days of 
good queen Bess. He was a man of quick ob- 
servation, a scholar, a courtier, a traveller. He 
tells many new things, in a very pleasant way. 
A modern critic, of taste and authority, ob- 
seryes that many celebrated letters, more cor- 
rect and finished, have in them less wit, less 
fire, less spirit, fewer ideas, and scantier infote 
mation. 

Letters of recommendation, from the ex- 
treme difficulty of varying the topics of pane- 
gyric, are generally written in a hopeless mood; 
and are oftener the forced product of a disposi- 
tion to please and oblige, than the ripened fruit 
of genius. ‘The younger Pliny has bequeathed 
us one elegant letter of recommendation, and 
we are indebted to Cicero for many. The hap- 
piest, and what is strange, the most easy and 
airy epistle of this class, is from the pen of the 
elaborate Dr. Johnson. It was addressed to 
Warren Hastings, when governor of Bengal, 
and was employed in behalf of Mr. Hoole, then 
an obscure clerk, in the India house and since 
celebrated as an elegant translator of Tasso and 
Ariosto. Itis short, and my readers will per 
mit me to copy it, by the remaining light of my 
lamp, nearly dry of its oil. 

«¢ Amidst the importence and multiplicity of 
affairs, in which your great office engages you, 
I take the liberty of recalling your attention for 
a moment to literature, and will not prolong 
the interruption, by an apology, which your ch 





} racter renders needless. 
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“ Mr, Hoole, a gentleman long known, and 
Jong esteemed in the India house, after having 
translated ‘Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How 
well he is qualified for the undertaking he has 
aiready shewn. He is desirous, sir, of your 
favour, in promoting his proposals, and flatters 
me, by supposing that my testimony may ad- 
yance his interest. 

‘It is anew thing fora clerk of the India 
house to translate poets. It is new for a go- 
yernor of Bengal to patronise learning. That 
he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that 
jearning may flourish under your protection, is 
the wish of,” &c. 


4 WHEREZUNTO SHALL I LIKEN THIS GENERATION? IT 
1S LIKE UNTO CHILDREN.” 


I challenge the rhetoricians to find an apter 
similitude to express the levity of the age. 

The features of humanity vary with ever 
varying time. Men are foxes at one season, ti- 
gers at another, and kittens, or monkeys, at a 
third. Sometimes, intent on grave affairs, we 
are a starched and solemn race, and sometimes 
we vacantly gambol, with coral and go cart. 

The world has, by the fancy of bards, or by 
the austerity of monks, been compared to a wil- 
derness, to a prison, and to a mad house. To 
me, its present aspect is a great nursery; the 
girls are busy in dressing dolls, and the boys in 
playing at chuck-farthing, or driving a hoop. 
All are frivolously employed; and, into what- 
ever nook I[ cast my eyes, I see nothing but baby 
faces, and childish play. 

The occupations, the-arts, the manners, and 
amusements of the age, are all composed of the 
lightest materials. Vive la Bagatelle is the 
general motto. ‘The worldnow reminds me of 
an old wooden cut, in the Scots edition of my 
Bunyan. It is ‘¢ vanity fair ;” and nothing pro- 
minent to be seen, but Frenchmen , harlequins, 
mountebanks, and dancing dogs. 

I look into the memoirs of Sully, and into the 
age of Louis XIV. I there read interesting 
narratives of an illustrious prince, magnani- 
mous nobles, erudite clergy, and a gay people. 
I see arts, actual and splendid, displayed, and 
the artist wantoning in sunshine. I behold the 
great wheels of process turning, and, in every 
rotation, the important and the beneficial up- 
permost. I lay aside my books, and look at mo- 
dern Paris.. It is like peeping into the show 
box of the vagrant Savoyard. Every thing 
shows fantastic and puerile, Legislators with 
bits of motley ribbon in their caps; and com- 
pelled to wear this republican girth web, ima- 
gining themselves free. _ Prostitutes from the 
opera, personating the soberest of our faculties ; 
and chimney-sweepers, not yet pure from their 
soot, laying their sable paws upon a constitu- 
tion, Every where the tricks of scaramouch, 
and the dialect of the gipsey. If I seek their 
chiefs, I discover a monster with five heads, 
more whimsical than the he-goat of the prophet 
Daniel. If I would ask the day of the month, 
[hear the gibberish of phat ag | and Pluviose ; 
and courts of justice and a body of soldiers in- 
dicated, by ‘ revolutionary tribunal,” and “ ex- 
peditionary army. 

But my eyes ach by gazing at these micro- 
Scopic objects. Let us leave Paris and her 
great boys, to blow bladders, or to drown cats, 
and impale flies. We too are childish on this 
side of the Atlantic, though not quite so absurd, 
r cruel in our sports, as the French. 
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Iamnotata loss in;what class to rank an audi- 
ence, who snore overthe scenes of Shakspeare, 
and are broad awake tothe mummery of pan- 
tomime. The fine gentleman or lady, who can 
exchange a dollar for a curvet of Lailson’s 
horses, or the cup and ball necromancy of an 
Italian adventurer, appears to me as aukward 
as my nephew Bobby, now riding across my 
study, on a broomstick. 

Of all new faces, and of every exhibition, we 
are childish admirers. Ihave known a retain- 
er to the British theatre, who there was scarce- 
ly permitted to snuff candles without a prompter, 
extolled, by the rashness of American enthusi- 
asm, as another Henderson or Garrick. 

In literature a childish taste prevails, and 
childish effusions are the vogue. We suffer 
our ears to be soothed, by tinkling epithets, and 
our understandings to be lullabied, by the 
drowsy hum of opera. I have heard of those, 
who have been infantine enough to go the sixth 
night to a tragedy, whose only merit was the 
republican name of its hero, and, who conclud- 
ed a paper was classical and patriotic, of course, 
because its editor was an Irishman. 

The apostle acknowledged, that, in the early 
part of his life, he thought, spoke, and acted 
as a child; but when he took his degrees 
in the school of manhood, he laid aside folly, 
and her. cap and bells.: Though the piety of 
saint Paul may be inimitable, yet his dignity 
and resolution may be copied. The lay preach- 
er hopes that he shall no longer behold a large 
portion of full grown fellow creatures, sitting, 
like children in the market place. Let us, 
therefore, in the quaint, but meaning phrase of 
our bible translators, ‘‘ quit ourselves like men,” 
and remember that we were formed for higher 
purposes, than to pipe, or to dance. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 
== 
NEW MATRIMONIAL PLAN. 


A provincial publication says, that a matri- 
monial planis proposed to be established through- 
out every county, city, or town, in England or 
Wales, under the management of a select num- 
ber of clergymen, as chaplains to this establish- 
ment. Its titles and style are high and sonor- 
ous—*‘* A new and original, imperial and royal 
plan, according to the usage of the potentates 
and sovereign princes of Europe, as well as in 
all the polished courts throughout the known 
world!” being a nuptial society, or institution 
for matrimonial intercourse. 

‘Lhe system of this curious, and it should 
seem actually serious plan, as far as we can 
learn, is as follows:—E.very person, of either 
sex, who desires to enter into a treaty of mar- 
riage, is first to subscribe a certain sum. All la- 
dics and gentlemen to describe themselves, by 

‘eal or fictitious names, as they may choose ; 
me give adetailof themselves, after the follow- 
ing manner ;— 

First class. Lam 19 years of age, heiress to 
a frechold estate, in Kent, of 5001. per annum, 
besides 15,000]. in the funds. Have lost my 
father, and under a guardian. 
size, dark hair andeyes, person agreeable, tem- 
per lively, religion—that of my future hus- 
band. 

Second class. I am 32 years of age, a wi- 
dow, in the glass line, in London, have three 
for no] children. Middle stature, light com- 
plexion, red hair, full made, and am worth 3500). 







I am of middle | 


Third class. I amtall and thin, auburn hair, 





$55 


and conversible, having had a good education, 
am 24 years old, and live with my father, who 
can give me 15001. down, if I marry with his ap- 
probation. 

The list of gentlemen also in classes. 

First class (in instance), No. 1. A young 
gentleman, just of age, dark eyes and hair, tall 


and slender, has an estate of 5001. per annum, 


in New Zealand, besides 20,0001. or rather less, 
in the British funds. 
Second class, No 2. A gentleman, 40 years 
of age, a little corpulent, rather of a dark brown 
complexion, wears a wig, has aplace in the cus- 
toms, and a small estate in Suffolk, with 7501. 
in the funds, reasonably w elletempered, and a€ 
times very lively; religion—of his fathers. 
Third class. A clergyman, thirty years of 
age, dark eyes and hair, robust and healthy, en- 
joys three curacies, and keeps a small school, of 
which he is heartily tired, and wishes for amore 
active department, and is of a very affectionate 
disposition. 
The subscriber¢to be furnished with a list of 
descriptions, and when one occurs likely to suit, 
to signily the individual would be glad to cor- 
respond with the number in question, &c. and, 
if mutually approved, the interview may be af- 
terwards arranged. 
pj 
FORTHE PURI FOLIO. 
THE FIME ARTS. 

Sir Benjamin West, historical painter to the 
king of Great Britain, is, we understand, em- 
ployed in the painting of an interesting pic- 
ture, intendedas a gift to the Pennsylvania hos 
pital. ‘he subject, which the judgment and 
taste of sir Benjamin have chosen for the exer- 
cise of his art, is the Saviour of the world, im- 
parting his benevolent aid to the infirm and 
afflicted. The subject is exceedingly approprie 
ate, and, it is presumed, will awaken all the 
energies of the artist’s mind. ‘The size of the 
picture, including the frame, is sixteen feet 
wide, and ten feet high. The sketch has been 
already exhibited at the royal academy, and has 
received the warmest approbation of the lovers 
of the fine arts. This artist has long since beem 
allowed to exercise a sublime pencil, upon sa- 
cred subjects. Itisa melancholy and miracu- 
lous circumstance, that this American artist, af- 
ter experiencing the good fortune to be born 
and educated in Pennsylvania, should sullenly 
‘retreat to England, and exchange the glorious 
privileges of our happy, tranquil, and rising re- 
public, for the smoke and servility of the city of 
London. It is perfectly inexplicable, that he 
should barter citizenship for knighthood, that 
he should receive a king’s money, and, more 
provoking still, be soothed by regal praise. 
What are titles, honours and gold, to an inde- 
pendent republican, who, remaining at home, 
might have had the noblest and ampiest oppor- 
tunities of—giving away a8 many pictures as he 
pleased! 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

I think that I do not misconceive the plan of 
your miscellany, in requesting your permission 
to avail myself of its extensive circulation, in 
order to render an invention of importance to 
the musical world, more generally known. [I 
allude to the new invented piano-forte’s of Mr. 
Hawkins. Under the pressure of great difficul. 
ties, and under many disadvantages, this inge- 
nious artist has brought his improvement to 3 








| one eye rather brighter than the other, active 





degree of perfection, which; I believe, many of 
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his warmest friends scarcely considered as at- 
talnable. In the compass of an escritoire, 
which, from its elegance, would be a suitable 
ornament for any apartment, he has comprised 
a instrument, far superiorin tone to any square 
piano-forte, and nearly equal to a grand one, 
the magnitude of which, renders it, in general, 
inadmissible in apartmentsot acommon size. The 
principle of apart of hisinvention is not perfect- 
ly new: the plan of laying the strings of instru- 
ments of this kind in a perpendicular, instead of 
a horizontal direction, has been before attempt- 
ed; but Mr. Hawkins’s application of it is totally 
different from that of any preceding artist. 

One of the most remarkable qualities of his 
instruments, is, their power of keeping in tune. 
‘To those who are possessed of an accurate ear, 
it is a well known fact, that the vicissitudes of 


this climate, seldom permit an instrument of 


the common make, to continue for a fortnight, 
io perfect tune. With every variation of the 
atmosphere, the strings, and the sounding-board 
dilate, or contract; and, as the screw, to which 
the strings are attached, is turned horizontally, 
and the force exerted by the strings, act also in 
an horizontal direction, it has a perpetual tend- 
ency to draw itround. In Mr, Hawkins’s in- 
struments this imperfection is completely reme- 
died, by a highly ingenious, yet simple con- 
trivance ; the strings belonging to each note are 
first tuned in unison, and then ali drawn up to- 
gether; and, as the action of the strings is per- 
pendicular, although the screw is turned hori- 
zontally, as in the common piano-forte, their 
tension rather operates as a means of keeping 
the screw in a fixed position. The consequence 
is, that these instruments are found to keep in 
tune, five or six times as long as those of the 
common form, 

To compare this instrument with a full sized 
grand piano-forte, would be unfair. They are 
offered at a far inferior price. “hey appear to 
hold a middle rank between the square and grand 
instruments, and are far more portable, and oc- 
cupy less room than either. 

Let it not be thought, Mr. Oldschool, that 
this notice is inserted at the request of Mr. 
Hawkius. You know thatit is not: that he has 
never seen or heard of it. ‘Vhe writer is only 
actuated by a wish to invite the attention of ‘the 
public to the labours of a man of singular merit 
and ingenuity, and highly deserving of the pa- 
tronage of the liberal and the wealthy, 

A LOVER OF MUSIC, 


— 
POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 
ET <a} ** We'll talk of news; 


Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 
The French, with inimitable propriety, have 
introduced into Tuscany a king in effigy, by 
which they give us to understand, that he is 
only to be a figurative king, and that the go- 
vernment is to remain in the hands of Buona- 
parte, and the French republic. The inva- 
sion of England seems still to be delayed, tho’ 
the jacobins are impatient to hear of its success. 
When will the world be at peace? is the 
general exclamation. We have heard some talk 
of it lately in our papers, but there are no ap- 
pearances of it in the conduct of the contending 
parties. France seems as wuch bent on war 








aud conquest, as she was at the time, wen tae 
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national assembly renounced all conquests. 
Portugal, it seems, is doomed to annihilation, 
by the first consul, and Spain must soon undergo 
a revolution, as Buonaparte wants more money. 
All his plunder does not seem to have enriched 
him, and he seems really to be in want to pay 
his armies, especially if it be true, that he has 
withdrawn the pensions, formerly paid to the 
French agents in America, which Mr. Wayne 
infers, from Duane venturing to call Buonaparte 
a tyrant and an assassin, which he hints, he ne- 
ver would have done, if he expected to receive 
any more of this usurper’s money. If Portu- 
gal be conquered by the French, the English 
will seize the Brazils and Goa, as French pro- 
perty. They have already seized Madeira. 
Thus the French will aggrandize their enemies 
by their conquests, as they did in the case of 
Holland.——It will be to no purpose to drive 
the French out of Egypt, unless the English 
keep garrisons in it, and station a fleet for the 
defence of its coasts, as the Turks are not able 
to keep it for themselves. This will cost mo- 
ney. Butthe oglish Kast India company are 
rich enough to yay it, and the advantages they 
would derive from the possession of Egvpt, 
would make it their interest to pay for its de- 
fence. ‘The corn trade to Constantinople might 
be secured to the grand signior, as formerly, 
which is all the advantage he, or his predeces- 
sors ever derived from it. But what is to be- 
come of the prince of Orange, the kings of Na- 
ples and Sardinia, the grand duke of Luscany, 
the duke of Modena, and all the other ci-devants, 
who have been ruined by the conquests of the 











French? Nothing but the seeds of perpetual war, 


can be discerned in the present state of Europe. 
Austria is recruiting her armies, France and 
England are tented fields, eyen the lazv Casti- 
lian draws his rusty toledo, and the Russian 
only waits for the nod of Alexander, to hasten 
him to the camp. Ina French paper, we are 
astonished and pleased to find the following 
liberal remarks, with respect to the character 
and conduct of the English clergy. ‘Their 
conduct to the emigrant priests of France, has 
indeed proved them to be of the most liberal 
spirit, and the observations of this French eulo- 
gist, onthe subject of the external splendour ot 
episcopal service, are corroborated by Expe- 
rience and Wisdom. While we are “in the 
body,” mere abstractions in modes of worship, 
will either find men mad, or make them so. 
Sensible objects must be employed in aid o: 
spiritual. * Theclergy of England are well-in- 
formed, hospitablt, and generous—they love 





| their country, and are a powerful support to 


the laws. Notwithstanding the difference of 
Opinions, they received the French clergy with 
a truly christian charity. The university of 
Oxford caused an edition of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, in Latin, according to the Roman ver- 
sion, to be printed at its own expense, and dis- 
tribuied among these poor men, with this 
inscription—** For the use of the catholic cler- 
gy, exiled for religion.”” Nothing can be more 
delicate or more affecting; itis, indeed, anoble 
sight for philosophy, to behold, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, the clergy of the church 
of Engiand cffsr a hospitable reception to po- 
pish priests, permitting the public exercise oi 
their worship, and even the establishment of 
some religious societies. How strange are the 
vicissitudes of human affairs!. The cry of a 
pope! a pope! caused a revolution in the time 
of Charlies 4; and James If lost his crowa, by 


os 


since the date of our last advices. 





Those 


being attached to the catholic religion. 
who are frightened by the title of a religion 
alone, are ignorant of the human mind; they 
always behold that religion, such as it was in 
the ages of fanaticism and barbarity, without 
reflecting, that, like every other institution, ig 
assumes the character of the age through which 


it passes. ‘he English display great pomp in 
their religious festivals. ‘hey even begin to 
ornament their temples with pictures. ‘i hey 
have at length begun to perceive, that a religion 
without worship, is but the dream of a cold en. 
thusiast, and that the imagination of man is a 
faculty which should be nourished as wellas hig 
reason.” The emperor of Russia has prohi- 
bited the exportation of deal and boards to 
Great-Britain. This is a new symptom of 
coldness on the part of the new emperor Alex. 
ander, towards the court of St. James. The 
prohibition of essential articles of commerce, 
and frequent negociations with Buonaparte, are 
decisive of Russian aversion to England, and 
ominous of an open rupture. The pretence, 
equally scandalous and faise, of the Spaniards, 
that they consider Gibraltar in a state of block- 
ade, excites the derision of the politician, 
Spain has scarcely a national vessel on the 
ocean. She cannot blockade a port. The re- 
cent proclamation of the court of Madrid isa 
very exceptionable state-paper. Its positions are 
false, its deductions would infract the law of 
nations, and it would seem to sanction a sys- 
tem of plunder- It is asserted, from the best 
evidence, that the quarantine regulations, to 
which American vessels are subject in the ports 
ot Spain, are only a cloak for the most insolent 
and illegal oppression of the American com- 
merce. Letters from Teneriffe advise, that 
in consequence of the British merchants having 
contracted for two thirds of the present vintage, 
the price of that wine is greatly enhanced. 
Lhis must be a subject of mourning to every 
jovial reveller, who hates to “ poison the bowl 
of pleasure, by reflecting on the cost.” It is 
rumoured, that Mr, Pitt is to re-assume his 
station as premier, Mr. Addington having re- 
signed. It is further reported, that the nego- 
ciation with France is on the point of a rupture, 
if not actually broken off Lord Nelson’s 
fleet has been augmented, and has sailed from 
the Downs for Boulogne. The French flotilla 
had proceeded to Boulogne roads, and it was 
supposed would put to sea, and attempt to effect 
a junction with the fleet of gun boats at Calais. 


























in Parliament, has, at length, tired of an inglo- 
rious retreat, and perhaps disgusted with faded 
beauty at St- Ann’s hill, returned to the routine 
of political duty. The walls of St. Stephen’s 
chapel will again re-echo the moans of this 
malecontent, and the growl of pertinacious op- 
position, From the arrival of the Rose, capt. 
jones, irom Liverpool, we anticipated, with 
some eagerness, a supply of news to satiate cu- 
riosity, which has of late been so scantily sup- 
plied. But the passage of this vessel has been 
long, and her papers only to the ninth of Sep- 
tember, do not contribute much to the in- 
crease of political iniurmation, or to the solu- 
tion of political doubts. Egypt, on the 10th of 
July, had witnessed no alteration in her affairs 
His holli- 
ness, the pope, has ratified the treaty with his 
mighiiness, Buonaparte, and has recognized the 
power, and sanctioned the authority of a sol- 
dier over the aifairs of the apostolic church.—— 





Mr, Fox, after sullenly deserting his post | 
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The diet of Ratisbon are still deliberating, and 
» London editor says, that the detail of their 
diplomatic dulness would be no less nugatory 
than tedious. Russia resolves with Prussia 
to occupy Hanover, and the emperor, Alexan- 
der, is supposed. to be tampering in negocia- 
tions with the firstconsul. We are perfectly 
nauseated with the inflated descriptions of the 
power and splendour of the court of Buona- 
parte. The glitter of this adventurer’s palace, 
js little more than fading moon-shine. We 
read in the Arabian Nights, and in the Persian 
Tales, of palaces, gorgeous as that of Luxem- 
bourg, and giants, at least as imposing as the first 
consul. Some daring knight generally finishes 
the adventure; castles and giants vanish, and 
things are quietly restored to their natural Sl- 
tuation, England again rouses at the cry of 
invasion. Accircular letter of high import, ad- 
dressed by the maritime prefect of Angiers, to 
the sub-prefects, has excited new alarm in the 
minds of the British ministry. ‘This letter is 
evidently intended to excite the spirit, and 
tempt the cupidity of the French sailors, by 
placing before their eyes, the fantastic_and de- 
lusive images of the successful invasion, and 
rich spoils of England. It is certain, that the 
French preparations, though secret and mystc- 
rious, are mighty and portentous. On the 
other hand, the English ministry, and the na- 
tion, with that admirable elasticity of bounding 
spirit, which rises with more energy from pres- 
sure, are alert, vigilant, and confident in arms. 
At Brighton, a camp 1s formed for ten thousand 
men, and the king’s guards are already de- 
tailed on service. As the ccast of Sussex* is 
deemed the most vulnerable quarter, and, as it 
is conjectured by the cabinet, that this is the 
real object of the enemy, great care has been 
taken to increase there the means of defence, 
and the duke of York is directed to make it his 
peculiar care, ‘To corroborate the suspicions, 
and increase the vigilance of the English admi- 
nistration, admirai De Winter has reccived 
strict orders to sail whenever the equinoctial 
gales shall urge the English fleet from the coast 
of Holland. He is required to join the flotilla, 
under admiral Latouche, at Boulogne. 











DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


By the ship Eugenia, of New York, 

thirty-seven days from Ma'aga, we learn ah 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, the American consul at that 
place, had received a letter from Gibraltar, 
mentioning the capture of a Tripolitan corsair 
of twenty guns, by: Capt. Sterret, of the United 
St rates’? schooner Enterprise, of fourteen guns. 
‘x he action, which continued fortwo hours, was 
fought off Malta. Upwards of thirty of the 
pirates were slain, and many wounded. © The 
American vessel sustained no loss. We con- 
gratulate our countrymen on this briliant and 
useful exploit of the American tars, It is a 
misfortune to the world that a very summary 
process cannot always be exercised against pi- 
rates, whether they consist of Algerines, ‘Tripo- 
litans, Tunisians, or Frenchmen. Sea robbers 
should share the common punishment of high- 
waymen. Mr. Hume tells us, that when, in 





* It may be remembered, that when William the conquer- 
or landed his Norman troops in E. ngland, this county was 
the scene of his debarkation. ‘* The Norman armament, 
proceeding in great order, arrived, without any material 
loss, at Pevensy, in Sussex, and the army quietly disemba~k. 
el.” Hume's England, voi, i. p. 189, 
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defiance of social laws and. sacred pacts, the | 


Danes, in the reign of Alfred the Great, stole 
the property of England on her coasts, that 
monarch having the good fortune to capture 
these buccaniers, immediately hung them, as the 
common enemies of mankind. A man, who 
signs himself T. M. C. in the Aurora of Wcd- 
nesday, has undertaken to dream avery civil 
vision, in honour.of Mr. Duane. It alludes to 
his late trial, inveighs against the jury, and con- 
cludes. with a sort of song of wel Sap on, the 
fancied acquittal of the democratic culprit. It 
seems that jacobins are so thoroughly possessed 
by the spirits of plunder, that, asleep as well as 
awake, they cannot avoid purloining the pro- 
perty of others. This honorary and gratulating 
vision is, to be sure, *¢ of such stuff as dreams 
are usually made of. ” It is lawfully begotten 
of * vain phantasy,” and is by no means the 
worse for being the genuine property of Mr. 
John Bunyan, who, in one of his quaint books 
of the last century, has actually dreamed in the 
same stile, with afew variations. According 
to the ratio of increase, during the last ten years, 
the population of America is stated by a south- 
ern calculator, to double in about twenty-two 
years and a third, One ought not to rejoice 
in the misfortunes of others, yet it is believed 
that the revolutions in Europe, which occupy 
the French in the mean time, are the immedi- 
ate causes of the preservation of America. As 
soon as the French fleet is no longer detained 
in prison by the English, the first thing they 
would attempt would be the revolutionizing of 
America; a business, in which they have pro- 
ceeded a great length already, by their numer- 
ous agents Among us. What may be the effects 
of withdrawing their pensions, is another mat- 
ter, and may be only temporary, provided that 
Buonaparte gets money enough from Spain and 
Portugal, to enable him to renew them. It 
was expected the Philosophical S« ociety wou d 
have had much employment this winter, in de- 
cyphering the pretended Chinese coin, that was 
said to have been found in the bottom of a well 
at Chilicothe. But Mr. Duane, who, it is pre- 
sumed, is a member, has removed all doubts on 
this head, by pronouncing it a,modern Hast 
Indian coin. The weight of the mammoth 
cheese, at the last turning, has not been ac- 
curately ascertained, It is surprising that the 
good people of Connecticut do not publi ish a 
regul.r bulletin, on a subject so interesting ¢ 
the nation, The ratification of the Fre ach 
treaty, said to have arrived so long ago, is not 
yet made public. Iu New Jersey, governor 
Howell having with dignity declined a contest 
tor oflice in these jacobinical times, Col. Bioom- 
field has reached to, the top of a state govern- 
ment. Some half dozen democratic addressers 
in Burlington have sent him a very clumsy con- 
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of infidel philosophy, and, after believing so 
many different doctrines, will come at last to 
believe nothing. From the port of Nortolk, 
in Virginia, we have been long accustomed to 
receive intelligence, of that species which may 
be deemed the wild and incredible. We recol- 
lect that, formerly in the capital of New Eng- 
land, the phrase of * Norfolk news” was provers 
bial to express contempt lor falshood, nonsense, 
contradiction, and absurdity. The editors of 
the papers there, appear to suffer themselves to 
be constantly gulle d, by the crude nerrative, 
absurd misappr ehens:on, deliberate falshood, or 
impertinent ignorance of every master or mate 
ofa RStBEh who talks idly or fl: agitiously. Nor- 
folk has just told us, in ‘her familiar tone, and 
on the usual dubious authority, that there is a 
peace between England and France. We 
shall wait.very patiently for further evidence of 
this event; and, meanwhile, indulge all our 
scepticism, concerning the verity of this state- 
ment. A writer in the ** New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” who addresses himself to 
the president of the United States, remarks, in 
the following strain, upon the inconsistency and 
duplicity of the executive. “ In your inaugural 
address, we observe what appears to be 4 con- 
tinued effort to disguise your real intentions, 
with regard to future proceeding—a studied 
ambiguity of language, which seems to covera 
spirit of conciliation, impartiality, and sound 
pclitical morality. In the answer to the remon- 
strance, you throw off the veil, and wnnounce 
yourself the head of a party, In this conduct, 
we obserye a degree of candour, which would 
have done you much credit, had it not been pre- 
ceded by a display of opposite sentiments in the 
inaugural address.” Mr. B. Oi sen has been 
received by the president of the United States, 
in the character of minister resident of his ma- 
je ‘SY, the king of Denmark, with which he has 
been invested; and an exeguatur has been issued 
to,him, as consul-yeneral of his said majesty. 
A: mong the other ofiensive and improper 
acts of the present administration, may be justly 
enumerate d, the late letter from R. Smith, the 
secretary of the navy, on the subject of the ac- 
quittal of Capt. Little. As the court martial, 
in whith th is respectable and innocent officer 
was tricd, had fairly scrutinized the charge, and 
fully and ho: iourably acquitted him, nothing re- 
we ain: :d but a soit of official forinula from the 
“ad of the naval department ; a thing ofcourse, 
6 confirm the opinion of the court, The duty 
| the secretary, ina case so palpably clear, was 
to give the most unequivocal sanction to the pro- 
ceedings of that tribunal, and to clothe, in the 
language of urbanity, the dryness of diplomatic 
cOmmunication. But, even in so plain a way, 
we find that Mr. Sinitt istumbles. Instead of 

















gratulation, in, which they talk of “ ocean,” and 
‘6 sands,” aud ‘ shipwreck; ” & of the Alps and 
Afpennines, a and the river Po.” The governor 
nas answered in the same stile; and it is a prob- 
lem among the critics, whether the address or 
the reply be the sublimer composition, ihe 
city of Philadelphia will, no doubt, be much 
en} lightened this season, by the Aa Rank of Mr. 
Paimer, the sermons of “universalists, and those 





ble torch, as a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
minds of our Citizens, agitated by 


ferent Opinions, will probably retire atlast, lik: 





of every wandering volunteer, who holds his fee- 
The 
sO many 
winds of doctrine, and wearied with so many dil- 


graciously soothing the irritated sensibility of a 
high-minded officer, conscious of his rectitude, 
instead of cluding, with a courtier’s adroitness, 
the slightest mention of a disgraceful and a re- 
tuted accusation, Mr. Secretary Smith seems to 
dwell “ with a rancorous rapture, upon the sordid 
catalogue” of charges, contemptible frivolous and 
false. He brands American seamen with the infa- 
my of pillage, asthoughthey wereaset of lawless 
bucanneers, or revolutionary French pirates, 
aud not a band of gallant and active men, the 
honest pride and prompt defence of their coun- 
try. Ataperiod, when the American marine 
is a topic of general interest, when its officers 
and men have acquitted themselves with sig- 








| David Hume, into the dark, but tranquil shades 


nal propriety, aad have received universal com- 
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mendation, it is equally ungracious and impoli- 
tic to impeach their character. In addition to 
the general mismanagement of our national 
concerns, doomed to be the sport of philosophi- 
cal whim, and visionary, closet-speculations, 
this splenetic letter from the secretary of the 
navy is a new grievance, and displays the party 
passions of those, who wish to aggrandize the 
agricultural, at the expense of the commercial 
jntcrest. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


With the highest pleasure we announce, 





that the long looked for translation of the Satires: 


of Juvenal, by W. Gifford, has been put topress, 
and may be expected to appear in the ensuing 
March, if not sooner. Our London corres- 
pondent, who communicates this pleasing intel- 
ligence, adds, what we well know to be true, 
‘‘ that it is a work of very great promise;” and, 
from another quarter, we learn, that ‘the trans- 
lation of Juvenal, by Mr. Gifford, whose power 
in satirical poetry has been so severely felt by 
Parnassian insects of the present day, is expect- 
ed to come forward about the latter end of the 
year. ‘lhe learning, genius, and peculiar bent 
of the translator’s talents, peculiarly qualify him 
for such a work, which will, doubtless, be a va- 
wable addition to British literature. It is the 
tention of Mr. Gifford, weunderstand, to con- 
nect with the work a short biography of him- 
self, in order to refute the malignant falsehoods 
of a certain hoary defamer of every thing good, 
and example of every thing infamous.” We 
suppose this last paragraph alludes to Peter 
Pindar, who has indecently calumniated Mr. 
Gifford, and who appears of late to delight ex- 
clusively in the abuse of talents and worth. 
Lindley iviurray, a benevolent and indefatigable 
author, has added to the valuable catalogue 
of books, whith he has at different periods pub- 
lished, for the use of various classes of learners, 
an “¢ Introduction to the English Reader: ora 
selection of pieces in prose and poetry; calcu- 
lated to improve the younger classes of learners 
in reading, and to imbue their minds with the 
love of virtue; withrules and observations, for 
assisting children to read with propriety.” 
—The object of the compiler of this excel- 
lent school-book, was to form a_ compila- 
tion, which would properly conduct the young 
learner from the spelling book to the “ English 
Reader;” and, in prosecuting this design, he 
has been particularly careful to select such 
pieces as are adapted to the understanding, and 
pleasing to the taste of children. Care has 
been taken to render the language of all the 
pieces correct and perspicuous, that the young 
learner may improve in style, as well as in 
reading, and insensibly acquire a taste for ac- 
curate composition. To imbue the tender 
mind with the love of virtue and goodness, is 
an especial object of the present work: and, 
with this view, the pieces have beenscrupulously 
selected; and, where necessary, purified from 
every word and sentiment, that could offend the 
mostdelicate mind. We have had frequentocca- 
sion to commend, with no faint praise, the salu- 
tary plans, and ingenious execution of various 
elementary works, by this American writers We 
add, to his honour, that the ample profits of his 
Writings are not selfishly consumed, but bene- 
volently imparted in various expeuditures of 
charity and use.———-Samuel F. Bradford, of 
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this city, is publishing, in one volume 8yo.. a 
common-place book, formed generally upon 
Locke’s principles and practice. _ This is emi- 
nently an useful book, and will be an admirable 
auxiliary to the memory of the merchant, or 
the man of letters. 
phy of the late general Benedict Arnoid, he is 
said to have rendered some very great Scrvices 
to sir Charles Grey, when commanding en the 
West-India station. A prospectus of anew 
evening paper, in London, has lately appeared. 
The paper to which it is the harbinger, 1s called 
by the expressive title of The Heart of Oak. 
The following is a spécimen of its manly lan- 
guage atid professions: ‘ Our principles are 
neither more nor less, than those of Britons, 
firm friends to that constitutional liberty, which 
is founded on and secured by the laws, and, con- 
sequently determined enemies to all despotism, 
whether of the one, or the many. Attached 
not less from affection and gratitude, than irom 
principle and duty, to the virtuous sovereign of 
these realms, our humble efforts shall be dili- 
gently and constantly exerted, in defence oi his 
throne, and of those rights on the preservat on 
of which depends the existence of the birthright 
of Britons, and of all the inestimable blessings 
which it involyes. We view with apprehension 
and concern, the prevailing spirit of innovation, 
which, unhappily, forms one of the leading cha- 
racteristics of the present age; and we shall 
resist, to the utmost extent of our limited power, 
everv attempt to encourage the growth of that 
spirit, by encroachments on the.-venerable fabric 
of our constitution,—So much ior politics; our 
religious principles are those of the united 
church of England and Irciand. We proiess 
ourselves friendly to the loleratzon, but we are 
adverse to the encouragement of sectaries; and, 
warned by expericnece of the evils, resulting 
from the growth of enthusiasm on the one hand, 
and from the progress of licentiousnes on the 
other, we shall rigidly adhere to, and strenu- 
ously inculcate the doctrine and discipline oi 
the church of England, as the surest means 
of avoiding the one, and checking the other. 
l’rench principies, aud French practices, we hold 
in utter detestation. Weare Anti-Gallicans in 
the mostcomprehensive significationoi the term. 
In short our principles are Heart of Oak, firm, 
inflexible, invincible.” Of the wonderful 
application of the late sir, William Jones, the 
following memorial is gleaned from a new pam- 
phiet, Lis diligence was so unremitting, and 
his memory so retentive, that, before he attain- 
ed the age of 22, he had not only mastered the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, but had 
also made great pfoficiency in the Arabic and 
Persian idiom. Neither hadhis searching and 
curious mind neglecied to cultivate the_polish- 
ed languages of modern Europe; and, of the 
Frenca, his knowledge was so perfect, that, at 
the age of 24, while he was yet.a recluse stu- 
dent in Oxford, he translated the History of 
Nadir Shah, from the Persian, into French, not 
only with a grammatical. correctness, but with 
a purity and elegance of diction, that obtained 
him the applause of the most distinguished 
critics of France. The annual average 
of books, published .in Germany, amounts 
nearly to 4000., The yearly publications of 
France are not more than 1500. Those .of 
Great Britain and Ireland are somewhat un- 
der 2000. There are in Germany 300 pub- 
lishing book-sellers, and not fewer than 15,000 
authors. 














In a late_London biogia-, 





MORALS. 


The principal advantage of wisdom is, its ac. 
quainting us with the nature and reason of trug 
religion, and affording convictive arguments to 
persuade to the practice of it; which is ac. 
companied with the purest delight, and attended 
with the most solid contentimaginable. I say, 
the nature of religion, wherein it consists, and 
what it requires ; the mistake of which produ. 
cethdaily so many mischiefs and inconveniences 
in the world, and exposes so good a name to sg 
much reproach. It sheweth it consisteth, not 
in fair professions and glorious pretences, but in 
real practice; not in a pertinacious adherence 
toany sect orparty, but in asincere love of good. 
ness, and dislike of naughtiness, wherever dis. 
covering itself; not in vain ostentations and 
flourishes of outward performance, but in an in- 
ward good complexion of mind, exerting itself 
in works of true devotion and‘charity; not ina 
nice orthodoxy, or politic subjection ef our 
judgments to the peremptory dictates of men, 
but ina sincere love of truth, in a hearty appro- 
bation’ of, and compliance with, the doctrines 
fundamentally good, and necessary to be believ- 
ed; not in harsh censuring, and virulently in. 
veighing against o:hers, but in careful amending 
our own ways; Not in a peevish crossness and 
obstinate repugnancy to receive laws and cus- 
toms, but in‘a quiet and peacable submission to 
the express laws of God, and lawful commands 
of man; not ina furious zeal for or against tri- 
vial circumstances, but in a conscionable prac- 
tising the substantial parts of religion; not ina 
frequent talking or contentious disputing about 
it, but in a ready observance of the unquestion- 
able rules and prescripts of it; in a word, that 
religion consists in nothing else but doing what 
becomes our relation to God, in a conformity 
or similitude to his nature, and in a willimg obe.- 
dience to his holy will: to which, by potent 
incentives, it allures and persuades us; by re- 
presenting to us his transcendantly glorious attri- 
butes, conspicuously displayed in the frame, 
order and government oi the world: that won- 
derful power, which erected this great and pood- 
ly tabric, that incomprehensible wisdom, which 
preserves it in a constant harmony, that im- 
nense goodness, which hath so carefully pro- 
vided for the various necessities, delights, and 
comforts of its innumerable inhabitants. I say, 
by representing those infinitely glorious perfec- 
tions, it engages us with highest repect to es- 
tcem, reverence and honour him. Also, by 
minding us of our manifold obligations to him, 
our receiving being, life, reason, sense, all the 
faculties, powers, excellencies, privileges, and 
commodities of our natures from him; of his 
tender care and loving providence, continually 
supporting and protecting us; of his liberal be- 
neficence, patiert indulgence, and earnest desire 


of our good and happiness, by manifold expres- 


sions, evidently manifested towards us; it in- 
flames us with ‘ardent love, and obliges us to of- 
ficious gratitude toward him. Also, by declaring 
the necessary and irreconcileable contrariety of 
his nature to all impurity and perverseness, his 
peerless majesty, his irresistible power, and his 
alLseeing knowledge, it begets an awful dread 
and adevout fearofhim. By discovering him, 


from his infinite benignity willing, and from his 
unlimited power only able to supply our needs, 

relieve us in distresses, protect us from dangers,._ 
and confer any valuable benefit upon us, it en- 
genders faith, and encourages us to rely upon 
him. By revealing to us his supereminent sove- 
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reignty, uncontroulable dominion, and unques- 
tionable authority over us; together with the 
admirable excellency, wisdom, and equity of his 
laws, sO just and reasonable in themselves, so 
suitable to our nature, so conducible to our good, 
so easy and practicable, so sweet and comforta- 
ble ; it powertully inclines, and, by a gentle force,, 
as it were, constrains us to obedience. By such 
efficacious inducements, wisdom urges us toall 
duties of religion, and, withall, surely directs us 
(as I before said) wherein it consists; teaching 
us to have right and worthy apprehensions of 
the divine nature, to. which our devotion, if true 
and good, must be suited and-conformed: and | 
s0 it frees us, as from irreligion and profane 
neglect of God, so from fond superstitions, the 
sources of so much evil to. mankind. For he that 
wisely hath considered the wisdom, goodness, 
and power of God, cannot imagine God can, with 
aregardless ey e, overlook his presumptuous con- 
tempt of his laws, or endure him to proceed in 
an outrageous defiance of heaven, to continue 
hurting himself, or injuring his neighbour ; nor 
can admit unreasonable terrors, or entertain 
suspicious conceits of God, as of an imperious 
master, or implacable tyrant over him, exacting 
impossible performances from, or delighting in 
the fatal miseries of his creatures; nor.cansup- 
pose him pleased with hypocritical shows, and 
greatly taken with the superficial courtships of 
ceremonious address; or that he, can, in any 
wise, favour our fiery zeals, fierce passions, or 
unjust. partialities about matter of opinion and 
ceremony, or can do otherwise than detest all 
factious, harsh, uncharitable, and revengeful 
proceedings, of whatnature, or upon what ground 
soever; or that he can be so inconsistent with 
himself,as toapprove any thing but what.is like 
himself, that is, righteousness, sincerity, and be- 
neficence. 
= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. John Morgan, of this city, has just pub- 
lished ** A Selection of the most admired Bal- 
lads, taken from the newest comic operas and 
Vauxhall entertainments, composed by the 
ablest masters, and set to the harpsichord and 
piano forte.” This collection of popular songs, 
in addition to its other “ airs and graces,” has 
the charm of novelty. - Fhe music was engray- 
en in England, as. recently as the firstof August, 
and the printing was executed here, By con- 
sequence of such an arrangement, the judicious 
publisher, who superintended the work abroad, 
has been able to present to the amateurs in this 
city, a singularly noyel assemblage of tunes, and 
has, in fact, anticipated the musical compilers in 
London. Our fair harmonists at the piano forte, 
will turn over this collection with alacrity, and 
will be able to sooth the ear of the enthusiastic 
listener, with many a “ dulcet note.” The se- 
cond song, *¢ Tho’ fortune shuns my lowly cot,” 
is a very cheery composition, in the best man- 
ner of the enchanting Robert Burns. 
coming day,” sung by Mrs. Mills, in J? Bondo- 
tani, is highly praised by the adepts in.musical 
science. We think, the simple song of ‘* The 
dear little girl of his heart,” is a pretty close pa- 
tody of the noted ballad “* The sweet little girl 
that [ love.” ‘* Flattering lovers often swear,” 
isa very lively strain, but our highest praise 
must be reserved for the exquisite ballad of 
“Anna of the Tyne,” which in tenderness, 
timplicity, and nature, appears to emulate the 


‘Wweetest of Scottish songs, ‘* The river queen,” | 


‘© Each | 
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composed and sung by Mrs. Bland, is in the 
very spirit of the charming poetry of Lewis, 
in * ‘The Monk.” ‘The reader will per- 
ceive ‘its’ close resemblance to the wiles 
and witching voice of “The Water Spright.” 
On the whole, as these songs were all composed 
and'sung, in the present year as they have the 
sure fashionable passport, of being the newest 
in vogue, and asthe publisher has spared no 
pains Or’ expense to print them neatly and dis- 
tinctly, we are persuaded that the musical por- 
tion of the city will readily purchase his book. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have on hand many poetical essays.— 
Their respective authors are requested to make 
no hasty conclusion that their lays are rejected, 
because they do not straightway appear. 

.“~ Another Searcher of the Scriptures” will 
be read» with very profound attention. © The 
author isa ‘learned Theban,” and it will be 
perceived at once, ‘that, in the lists of theology, 
he manages every polemical weapon with skill, 
and understands all the laws of the combat.— 
His second speculation will adorn and defend 
our nextnumber. We shall then take occasion 
to say a word in defence, or palliation of our 
editorial conduct. 

The poetry in the last page, tributary to the 
memory of Burns, has the double merit of unit- 
ing sincerity of compliment, with the enthu- 
siasm of poetry. 

‘¢ Morning and Evening at Occoquan,” 
from the muse of Mr. Davis, are good speci- 
mens of the pastoral style, as employed by Cun- 
ningham. ‘The classical reader may refer to 
his summer ‘* Day,” and peruse 


«Inthe barn the tenant cock, 
Close to Partlet, perch‘d on high 
Briskly crows, the shepherd’s clock, 
Jocund, that the morning’s nigh.” 


SELECTED ANECDOTES. 
THE QUESTION ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


A parson, thinking to banter an honest quaker, 
asked him, where his religion was before 
George Fox’s time? “ Where thine was,”’ says 
the quaker, “before Harry Tudor’s time.” 
‘¢ And now, thou hast been so free with me,” 
added the quaker, “ pr’ythee let me ask thee a 
quéstion.—Where was Jacob going when he 
was turned of ten years of age? canst thou tell 
that??? “No,” said the parson, “‘ nor vou nei- 
ther, I believe.” “Yes I can,” replied the 
quaker, “he was going into his eleventh year ; 
was he not?”’ 

THINGS WHICH SHOULD NEVER BE COLD. 

‘“« A pigeon, a plover, a pig, and a lover.” 

AN IRISH APOLOGT. 

An Irish horse-dealer sold a mare, as sound 
-wind and limb, and without fault. It afterwards 
appeared that the poor beast could not see at all 
out of one eye, and was almost blind of the 
other. The purchaser finding this, made heavy 
complaints to the dealer, and reminded him, 
that he engaged the mare to be without fault.— 
“ To be sure,” returned the other, “ to be sure 
Idid, but then, my dear, the poor crater’s blind- 
ness is not her fault, but her misfortune.” 


WO REASONS. . 
A fellow who was reproached for so seldo 





) going to church, was asked why he so oftemab- 
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sented himself? ‘* Por two reasons,” was the 
reply,—* J hate noisy discourses, and I do not 
understand argument.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
VERSES TO DELIA. 
ON THE AUTHOR'S EMBARKING FOR INDIA 


Though adverse fortune, vain desire, 
Contempt of ease, or youthful fire, 
Have thus condemn’d me far to roam, 
An exile from my native home: 
Where’er I go, where’er L-rove, 
I’jl ne’er abandon thee, my love ; 
But ever present to my mind, 
Recal the nymph [I left behind. 
Those heav’nly charms which all adore, 
Shall Fancy ever picture o’er, 
And-oft th’ enchanted hour beguile, 
With Delia’s form, and. Delia’s smile. 
Then come! thowsweetly pleasing pow’r, 
With such enjoyments bless each hour! 
Come! to my soul impart thy aid, 
That I may constant view the maid! 
And, to thy sacred shrine I swear, 
No image else shall enter there! 
Though cn the line [ panting lay, 
Where downward darts the scorching ray, 
Whilst no refreshing breeze allays 
‘Lhe sun’s reflected potent blaze ; 
Of tardy hours [Il not complain, 
Nor idly pass the time in vain; 
For soon as Cynthia’s milder beams, 
Invite to Fancy’s fairy dreams, 
I'l grateful take the scene above, 
And pleas’d, devote my soul to love. 
Thus musing by the solemn light, 
With rapture will I pass the night, : 
Recalling many a happy day, 
How switt the time will pass away! 
When near the boist’rous Cape I sail, 
And prove the rough tempestuous gale, 
Though roaring billows rage around, 
And clouds the seas with skies confound; 
When loud the mutt’ring thunders roll, 
And lightnings stream around the pole, 
Calm and content I'll laugh at these, 
And think on scenes which ever please. 
Transported to those blissful bow’rs, 
Where oft I’ve pass’d enraptur’d hours ; 
The nymph I will with zeal adore, | 
And, as she smiles, will love the more. | 
Thence wand’ring by some murm’ring stream, 
Whilst love shall be my constant theme, 
I’|l gather, as we rambling go, 
The blooming flow’rs which fragrant blow ; | 
And, happy, deck with these the hair 
Of Delia, fairest of the fair. . 
What pleasure then! what pure delight! 
How will each object charm my sight! 
To see her pleas’d, her eye serene, 
With equal joy partake the scene ; 
Behold the charms the landscape yields, 
And hear the echo of the fields, 
Where mirth, and joy, and rural pleasures, 
With health, content, life’s sweetest treasures, 
Call forth the kindly social powers, 
‘To gaily pass the happy hours. 

What though bleak winds incessant blow, 


| And foul and dark descends the snow, 


Whilst round me fierce the tempest raves, 
And horrors fill the raging waves ; 

Let but sweet Fancy intervene, 

How soon is harmoniz’d the scene! 
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Then blooming spring displays her charms, 
And frees from all but love’s alarms; 
Then warbling groves delight the heart, 
Whilst ficlds and meadows charms impart; 
Pleas’d, 1 can tread the painted plain, 
And see thee, Delia, once again; 

Behold the rose thy cheek displays, 

On thy eyes enraptur’d gaze ; 

Those eyes, the source of lasting pain, 

To many a luckless wretched swain, 
Who, martyrs to successless love, 

Are not, like me, condemn’d to rove. 


; 
But Oh! whilst thus I brave the main, 

And, rapt in vision, banish pain; 

Whilst thus remov’d from Delia far, 

My heart still secks its polar star, 

Supremely happy should I be, 

Would she bestow one thought on me, 

And, pleas’d, from foolish joys withdrawn, 

In pensive mood prefer the lawn, 

There to behold the “* wand’ring moon 

Riding near her highest noon.” 

So would I also eager gaze, 

And all night long resound her praise, 

‘These are the joys which fancy gives, 

?T is thus our sorrows she relieves ; 

‘Then say not I an exile roam, 

And wander wretched from my home, 

For while of Delia’s love possess’d, 

I am and ever must be bless’d. 

But if, indeed, all hope was lost, 

If heaven and earth my passion crost, 

If, when J sighing leave the maid, 

She frowns, and heeds not what is said; 

How soon would Fancy, fled away, 

Leave me to curse the tedious day; 

When boisterous seas around me roll, 

My inward storm she’d ne’er controul; 

But leave, abandon’d to despair, 

O’erwhelm’d and plagued with every care. 

One dismal gloom would cloud the skies, 

No fairy scenes to bless my eyes; 

And Nature, barren, drear, and waste, 

With every former charm defac’d, 

W ould render life one wretched toil, 

This earth a prisons, loath’d and vile. 


— 
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TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Sweet Caledonian! rest beneath thy turf, 
Phy reed ts silent, and thy lyre unstrung; 
No more the warmth of geaius fires thine eye, 
Nor millions list the music of thy tongue. 


Lhe lamb, reclining on thy grass-grown grave, 
Warms thy cold sod, nor crops one tender 
blade, 
Ah! learn from it to press with fairy foot, 
The spot where Nature’s idol, Burns, is laid, 


When twilight rises from the moss-clad cave, 
And creeps, unheeded, down the silent vale, 

The musés seek the turf, where Burns is laid, 
Sigh to the winds, and murmur to the gule. 


What hedge the lilly droops its lowly head, 
Or rose-bud sips the chilly evening air, 
Each muse, Hejected, seeks with silent tread, 
‘Yo catch the dew-drops that may tremble 
there. 


Silent, returning to his lonely grave, 
‘They brusb, with velvet wand, the dust away, 
Tear, with indignant hand, the barren briar, 
Aad pluck the uctle from his hallowed clay 
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And now as sweetly as their Burns e’er-sung, 
Wildly the lyre’s sweet, full-ton’d strings 
would sweep, 
Each virtue note, that made his breast its home, 
Sigh for his follics—for his failings weep. 


Around his grave, with slow, sad, pensive pace, 
Moving, they chant a requiem to his shade, 
Scatt’ring the dew-drops, mingled with a tear, 


And hallow the green sod where Burns is 
laid: nave 


Each, in herturn, to breathe one plaintive strain, 

Piaintive as that from his half-broken heart, 

Rob’d in. the mantle which for him they wove, 

Now sweeps the lyre, and acts iser mournful 
part. 


‘The night-bird ceases her unheeded tale, 


List’ning awhile to strains more sweet than 
those 
She e’er had sung—then lends her feeble aid, 
And pours out one sad note to Burns’s woes, 


The morning twilight streaks the eastern clouds, 
And smiles serenely on his clay-roof’d urn ; 
Life-wearied wand’rer! Nature tun’d that reed, 
Which sang s6 sweetly “ Man was made to 

mourn.” 


= 
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Mr. OLpscHoor, 


The following effusions of my muse were refused admit- 
tance in the Alexancria papers, as not possessing sufficient 
merit to entitle them to that Aonouradle distinction: they 
were afterwards published in the Baltimore Gazette. As 
these bagateiles recall three months that I passed in the so- 
litude of Occoquan, 1 am desirous to preserve them; and, 
for this purpose, entreat you to give them a place in your 
elegant miscellany. Iam, sir, &c. 

J. Davis. 


MORNING AY OCCOOUAN™. 


In the barn the cock proclaims 
That the east is streak’d with gold, 
Strutting round the feather’d dames, 
Who the light with joy behold. 


Sweet, O sweei! the breath of morn, 
Sweet the mocking songster’s strain, 
Where the waving stalks of corn 
Bend beneath the ripen’d grain, 


Lo! the martins now forsake 
For awhile their tender brood ; 
And the swallow skims the lake, 
Each in search of winged food. 


Now the school-boys creep like snails, 
With their iood and books along, 

Healthful from ihe morning gales, 
Playful, happy, thoughtless throng, 


Now the busy mill goes round, 
While the miller plies his care, 
And the rocks send back the sound, 

Wafted by the balmy air. 


Lo! the cottage chimneys smoke, 
Lo! the distant turrets gleam; 
See the farmer to the yoke 
Pairs his meek, submissive tcam. 


Here no negro tills the ground, | 
‘Trembling, weeping, groaning, wan ; 
Liberty is ever found 
On the banks of Occoquan! 


* The river Occoquan rises in the Broad-run mountains, 
and falls into the Potomac, aboutseven miles from Mount 


Vernon. 





EVENING AT OCCOQUAN. 


Now the cricket on the hearth, 
Chirping, tells his-merry tale: 
Now the owlet ventures torth, 


Moping to the passing gale. 


Lo! the moon with lustre bright, 
In the stream beholds her face, 

Shedding glory o’er the night, 
As she runs her lofty race. 


See! the bark along the shore 
Larger to the prospect grow; 

While the ship-boy bending o’er, 
Chides the talking waves below. 


Hanging o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Lo! the cattle herbage find; 

While in slumber sweet below. 
Peaceful rests the village hind. 


Now the mock-bird’s borrowed strains * 
F'ijl the pauses of her brood; 

And the list’ning ear detains, 
Echoing from the distant wood. 


Now the student seeks his cell, 
Nor regrets the day is gone, 
But with silence loves to dwell 
On the banks of Occoquan! 


EPIGRAMS. 


A TOA8T GIVEN ON THE SPUR OF THE 
OCCASION, 


The late doctor Byrom, of Manchester, was 
a violent jacobite, and determined on no occa- 
sion to drink the king’s health. Several of his 
fiicnds once agreed to invite him to a dinner, 
and surprise him into it. He was fond of his 
glass, and after dinner they pushed it about very 
briskly, and gave different toasts in succession; 
one of them gave the king! the next, and the 
next, repeated it as quick as possible,—when it 
came to the doctor’s turn, he took his glass, and, 


‘in an audible voice, repeated the following ad- 


mirable impromptu. 


‘* God bless the king, God bless our faith’s defender,— 
There's no great harm in blessing the pretender: 
Who the pretender is,—or who the king, — 

God bless us all, is quite another thing? 


AN APPROPRIATE EPITAPH. 


It is teld of Ben Johnson, that he was once 
requested by a young man to write the epitaph 
of a gentleman who had left him a large estate. 
The poet naturally asked what his hero was re- 
markable for, but could gather rnothing,—he 
had never given away any thing, either for cha- 
rity or kindness, while he lived, which he did 
quietly and privately until his death, which hap- 
pened in his forty-sixth year,—but stil] there 
must be an ‘epitaph in verse, though ever so 
short, on which Ben wrote the following couplet: 


‘« Here lies a man was born and cried, 
** fold six and forty years and died.” 
ry 





* This bird is often heard in the night. 
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